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VENEREAL  DISEASES 
. IN  THE  ARM  Y,  NAVY  AND  COMMUNITY1 


BY  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  D.  D. 


LTIT’E  are  at  war.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country 
■ * * is  alert,  caring  for  his  health,  saving  food,  money  and  time, 
jetting  ready  for  battle.  Whatever  hinders  action  or  weakens 
trength  is  cut  out.  Society  is  coming  to  a war  basis.  Physical 
lealth  and  rugged  character  are  of  prime  importance.  } Bad  teeth, 
iad  feet,  poor  blood,  measles  and  other  contagious  diseases  -are 
>ur  enemies.  So  are  weak  wills,  low  ideals  and  moral  cowardice. 
tVe  are  moving  against  these  with  power.  The  discipline  of 
:amp  and  the  self-denials  of  home  are  making  us  a stronger  and 
letter  people. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  this — not  that  we  have  foes 
icross  the  water,  but  in  our  midst;  foes  in  our  own  household 
vhom  we  do  not  and  will  not  see  and  bring  out  into  the  open. 
More  subtle  and  dangerous  to  our  success  in  this  war  than  German 
propaganda,  pacifist  or  anarchist,  are  two  diseases  which  are 
nsidiously  working  into  the  vitals  of  our  young  men  and  women, 
find  which  by  a traditional  conspiracy  of  silence  the  people  refuse 
;o  recognize. 

You  have  no  reason  to  believe  me  in  medical  matters.  But  you 
cannot  escape  the  statements  of  medical  experts  of  world- wide 
[reputation.  Listen  while  I quote  from  them. 

Dr.  Rosenau,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  writes,  4 ‘As  a 
ianger  to  public  health,  as  a peril  to  the  family  and  as  a menace 
to  vitality,  health  and  physical  progress  of  the  race,  the  venereal 
diseases  are  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  modern  plagues.' ’ 

Dr.  Osier  says  that  syphilis  is  one  of  the  four  greatest  killing 
diseases. 

Dr.  Morrow  says,  “No  disease  has  such  a murderous  influence 
upon  the  offspring  as  syphilis.  No  disease  has  sueh  a destructive 
influence  upon  the  health  and  procreative  function  of  women  as 
gonorrhea.  Inherited  syphilis  is  a powerful  factor  in  the  degen- 
eration of  the  race.” 


1 Lecture  by  Bishop  Lawrence  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  February 
24,  1918. 
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Dr.  Biggs  states  that  in  1912  of  the  population  of  New  Yorl  lis< 
City  at  least  eight  hundred  thousand  people,  one-fifth  of  th  fit 
population,  have  or  have  had  some  venereal  disease,  and  that  iit 
a large  per  cent  the  disease  is  still  active.  1 

At  a medical  meeting  in  Vienna  in  November,  1916,  figure  i 
were  given  to  show  that  of  the  seven  million  in  the  Austrian  arm  yl 
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seven  to  eight  hundred  thousand  were  suffering  from  venerea 
diseases.  L 

Statements  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  State  fli: 
Army  report  of  syphilis:  “There  is  as  much  syphilis  as  consumptr 
tion  in  the  average  community,  but  syphilis  is  more  infectious!)!] 
it  is  a blood  disease  and  may  be  transmitted  to  children  befor  V I 
birth,  making  them  physically  and  mentally  defective;  it  is  thj  ( 


cause  of  nearly  half  the  abortions  and  miscarriages.  It  is  th  L 
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cause  (experts  say  the  chief  cause)  of  locomotor  ataxia,  softenin 
of  the  brain,  paralysis,  and  a great  percentage  of  insanity;  it  i| J 
the  cause  of  a large  proportion  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood jj 
vessels  and  other  vital  organs.”  L 

“Gonorrhea  is  the  most  prevalent  of  all  diseases  except  measle;  ^ 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  to  cure , It  blinds  thoi  L 
sands  of  men  and  women  in  this  country  every  year  and  is  th  , 
cause  of  eighty  per  cent  of  blindness  in  new-born  babies:  is  thL 
cause  of  most  surgical  operations  on  women  and  of  much  of  th 
sterility  of  women.” 

I,  who  am  only  a layman,  could  make  you  shudder  at  the  tra£ 
edies  from  the  disease:  men  who  have  thought  themselves  cure 
years  back  compelled  for  life  to  care  for  and  look  upon  their  in 
becile  or  hideously  deformed  child,  which  silently  curses  them  fc 
the  ignorance  or  sins  of  their  youth.  We  could  conjure  up  a 
host  of  children,  men  and  women  imbeciles,  deformed,  insant 
who  for  no  fault  of  their  own  have  had  this  curse  laid  upon  ther 
by  the  sins  of  others  and  by  the  neglect  of  society  to  take  action,  r 

What  interests  us  today  is,  however,  the  question  of  the  War  ^ 
How  can  we  let  these  diseases  wage  their  warfare  against  th 
strength  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  citizens,  and  not  count  ourselve 
slackers  or  traitors?  How  can  we  as  patriots  allow  the  who! 
people  to  be  in  danger  of  infection,  weakening  the  whole  bod 
politic  in  physical  strength,  in  morals  and  character?  What  wast 
of  time  to  save  food  and  money,  to  cheer  our  sons  off  while  thes 
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tiseases  lie  in  wait  for  them.  Overwhelmed  as  our  people  are 
rith  new  problems  and  multiplying  campaigns,  this  problem  must 
4>e  met  if  we  are  to  win  the  war:  it  is  a military  problem. 

This  is  the  time  to  meet  it,  for  our  compulsory  service  system 
;ives  the  first  real  opportunity  for  exact  statistics.  This  is  the 
ime,  for  even  though  the  Army  and  Navy  may  be  clean,  the 
diole  people,  the  munition  workers,  the  ship  builders,  the  mill 
>eople,  every  one  is  in  the  service:  their  whole  vitality  is  needed. 
This  is  the  time,  for  when  peace  comes  the  competition  of  nations 
or  trade,  commerce  and  leadership  will  be  on,  and  success  will 
iome  only  to  nations  whose  people  are  strong  in  physique,  clear 
n brain  and  sound  in  character. 

Clear  that  the  day  for  action  has  come,  we  now  take  up  the 
tudy  of  the  subject  and  the  program. 

First,  a word  of  history,  for  it  is  interesting.  Until  1493  Eu- 
ope  had  never  been  touched  by  syphilis;  in  1494  and  1495,  parts 
)f  Europe,  Spain,  Italy  and  France  were  scourged  with  syphilis. 
This  is  strong  evidence  that  the  disease  was  brought  back  from 
the  West  Indies  by  the  crews  of  Columbus  and  of  succeeding 
ships.  The  disease,  finding  virgin  soil  in  Europe,  was  rampant 
or  a while;  and  then  in  the  voyages  of  commerce  and  adventure 
Was  carried  throughout  the  world.  The  Cross,  the  sword,  and  this 
;ur.se  went  together. 

How  are  these  diseases  passed  on  through  the  people?  Chiefly 
through  sexual  intercourse;  one  person  infected  ever  so  slightly 
nfects  the  other,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  lightly  or  severely. 

Syphilis  also  passes  from  one  to  another  by  contact  with  those 
nfected,  an  abrasion  of  the  lips,  for  instance.  Think  of  this 
medical  report:  at  a game  of  boys  and  girls  with  kissing  as  a for- 
feit,  six  girls  went  home  infected  with  syphilis  from  the  lips  of  one 
boy.  Hence  the  danger  of  common  drinking  and  eating  utensils. 
More  infectious  even  is  gonorrhea,  for  that  quickly  affects  the 
syes;  a common  towel,  touching  the  eye  with  an  unclean  finger 
is  enough. 

Through  inheritance.  The  infection  of  either  parent  is  enough 
tb  carry  the  curse  of  syphilis  down  to  the  innocent  child,  even  to 
the  second  and  third  generations. 

Other  methods  of  propagation  by  the  score  you  may  find  in  the 
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books  and  physicians’  experiences,  but  sexual  intercourse  is  the  one 
great  outstanding  method  of  transmission. 

Some  one  says  that  the  publication  of  these  things  may  create 
a panic;  everyone  will  imagine  that  he  has  the  disease;  many  will 
be  made  unhappy  by  the  discovery  that  they  do  have  it.  Have  we 
not  troubles  enough  now? 

If  a panic  must  be  raised,  let  it  come:  better  panic  than  defeat 
or  death.  In  the  long  run,  however,  panics  are  due  to  suppres- 
sion of  facts,  to  secrecy.  Thus  the  imagination  is  aroused  and 
people  dread  the  unknown.  Publicity  is  the  best  preventive  oi 
panics. 

War  has  always  brought  a fresh  outcropping  of  venereal  dis- 
eases; hence  they  have  been  thought  of  as  especially  army  anc 
navy  diseases.  There  is  reason  for  this,  too.  Masses  of  mer 
trained  to  fight  and  kill  have  the  brute  forces  brought  to  th< 
front;  away  from  home  and  good  women,  they  are  free  from  th< 
conventionalities  and  oversight  of  society  and  home.  Under  th< 
monotony  of  training  and  the  heavy  stress  of  battle,  the  nervou  , 
reactions  are  almost  overwhelming.  In  masses  of  men  there  an  ! 
a certain  number  of  low-minded  and  low-living  brutes,  and  the;  0 
make  themselves  felt  in  camp. 

The  tradition  too  that  a certain  number  of  low  women  alway 
have  followed  the  camp,  and  always  will,  is  strong;  and  the  assurnp 
tion  on  the  part  of  officers  that  a certain  percentage  of  men  hav  f 
got  to  have  women  has  some  foundation  in  experience. 

Thousands  on  thousands  of  patriotic  fathers  and  mothers  hav 
therefore  watched  their  boys  go  into  camp,  and  have  folk) we 
them  in  imagination  with  anxious,  very  anxious  foreboding* 
Even  wives  let  their  husbands  go,  trusting  them,  but  with  fort 
bodings  of  the  possible. 

My  purpose  in  this  lecture  is  to  state  the  facts  to  these  fathei 
and  mothers,  and  to  point  out  to  them  and  to  all  citizens  so  fa 
as  I can  the  path  of  action  along  which  the  facts  lead  us.  M 
message  is  one  of  great  hope. 

For  brevity  I shall  use  the  word  ‘‘disease”  for  the  group  ( 
venereal  diseases;  and  the  word  “army”  for  all  the  military  an 
naval  forces  of  the  country. 

The  Army  comes  from  the  people,  and  in  physique  and  cha: 
acter  is  the  embodiment  of  the  people.  The  Army  after  wj,  see 
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sturns  to  the  people.  There  is  therefore  such  close  interplay 
f Army  and  society  that  they  cannot  be  studied  separately, 
[ence  my  study  will  at  each  point  take  up  the  Army  and  then 
ociety. 

How  prevalent  is  the  disease  in  the  Army?  First  a few  facts  of  a 
'3w  years  ago  by  way  of  comparison. 

In  the  various  leading  armies  there  were  per  thousand  soldiers 
fflicted  with  the  disease2: — 


1906  Germany 19.8 

1906  France 28.6 

1906  Russia 62.7 

1907  Japan : 37.6 

1907  Great  Britain 68.4 

1907  United  States 167.8 

1909  United  States 196.99 


No  wonder  these  figures  brought  alarm.  Since  then,  and  espe- 
ially  since  the  opening  of  the  European  War,  the  Medical  Depart- 
aents  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  attacked  the  problem  with 
etermination,  skill  and  high  purpose,  so  that  today  the  Secretaries 
f the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Surgeons  General,  the  staff  and  officers 
re  bringing  to  the  problem  the  forces  of  science,  medical  skill, 
iiscipline  and  social  service. 

With  what  disappointment,  therefore,  you  will  listen  to  these 
igures  of  our  Army  showing  the  computed  annual  rate  of  admis- 
ion  for  venereal  disease  per  1,000  men,  based  on  reports  to  the 
>urgeon  General  for  the  twelve- week  period,  September  21  to 
December  7,  191 7. 3 

Of  1,000  men  in  our  Army  there  were  afflicted  with  disease: — 

Regular  Army 88.0 

National  Guard 115.2 

National  Army,  composed  largely  of  drafted  men  direct  from 

the  people 162.4 

An  average  of .• . . . 121 .9  4 

May  I point  out  to  you  incidentally  that  while  121.9  was  the 
jigure  for  this  disease,  the  total  figure  for  pneumonia,  dysentery, 

The  rate  in  the  American  Army  today  is  given  in  the  foot  note  on  page  16. 

With  the  application  of  the  selective  service  draft  the  Army  changed  its  policy  from  rejec- 
ion  of  all  applicants  with  venereal  disease  to  acceptance  of  all  men  thus  infected  who  were 
lot  hopelessly  crippled  or  unfit  for  any  military  service. 

i See  footnote  3. 
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^P^oid^p^typhmd,  malaria,  meningitis,  and  scarlet  fever  was 

Why  is  it  that  with  the  great  activity  and  skill  of  the  Medical 
Department  these  figures  should  be  so  large,  so  alarming?  Note 
the  time  during  which  these  figures  were  taken,— the  twelve  weeks 
when  the  army  was  absorbing  great  masses  of  citizens. 

. Inasmuch  as  the  newly  discovered  cases,  whether  old  or  new 
infections,  were  being  reported  as  the  “new  cases”  during  this 
twelve- week  period  in  the  National  Army  of  drafted  men,  these 
figures  should  not  be  compared  with  either  the  National  Guard  or 
the  Regular  Army.  However,  the  National  Army,  more  than 
either  of  the  others,  is  a cross-section  of  the  physique  and  char- 
acter of  the  men  of  this  country.  Of  this  typical  cross-section 
based  on  an  annual  rate  for  this  twelve- week  period,  162  were  I 
diseased  out  of  every  thousand  men. 

Let  me  now  give  you  some  suggestive  figures  of  the  Army  dur- 
ing two  weeks. 

The  first  week,  ending  September  20,  1917,  there  were  admitted  I 
to  sick  report  for  venereal  disease  of  every  1,000  men  in  the  Armj 
distributed  as  in  the  three  main  divisions: — 

National  Guard 2 9 '] 

National  Army 74  , 1 

Regular  Army 45 

The  second  week,  twenty-six  weeks  later,  on  March  29th,  after 
the  men  had  been  under  military  discipline: — 1 


National  Guard 

National  Army 

Regular  Army 

To  these  conclusions  wre  are  driven: — 

1.  The  drafted  men,  typical  of  the  community,  have  a far 
greater  percentage  of  the  disease  than  the  others. 

2.  Under  military  discipline  and  methods  of  repression  and  pre- 
vention the  number  of  the  diseased  decreases. 

3.  Under  the  conditions  of  camps  in  this  country  the  boys  and 
men  are  far  safer  from  disease  than  in  their  own  home  towns 
and  cities. 

4.  The  high  purpose  and  determination  of  the  medical  service 
and  of  our  military  leaders  give  strong  assurance  that  in  meeting 
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tie  very  difficult  conditions  in  France,  a country  desolate,  in  parts 
emoralized,  weary  of  war,  bereft  of  strong  men,  full  of  chivalric 
) nd  self-sacrificing  women  ready  to  show  their  gratitude  to  Amer- 
3a,  the  young  men  of  our  Army  will  as  a whole  be  held  to  loyalty, 
iurity  and  health.  And  so  far  as  I can  get  figures  and  impressions 
rom  personal  letters,  I believe  that  even  there  the  American  boy 
s safer  from  disease  than  in  his  home  city.  The  time  has  now 
:ome  for  society  to  turn  upon  itself  with  alarm.  For  fathers  and 
nothers,  for  all  citizens  to  look  to  the  base  of  supply  of  venereal 
liseases,  our  own  streets  and  homes.  “Physician,  heal  thyself.” 

I will  not  harrow  your  feelings  any  more  with  the  awful  tragedies 
it  our  doors.  I am  only  a layman.  Read  the  reports  of  experts, 
3sler,  Rosenau,  Biggs,  Morrow,  Vedder,  Exner,  and  a score  of 
)thers.  Study  the  records  of  your  poorhouses,  insane  asylums 
md  jails,  your  orphanages  and  hospitals:  talk  with  your  physician, 
hough  professional  honor  prevents  him  from  telling  you  all.  And 
aote  that  the  disease  permeates  every  class  in  society,  especially 
he  poorest  and  the  richest. 

If  we  at  home  are  to  start  and  carry  on  a warfare  against  this 
disease,  we  may  turn  to  the  Army  for  our  principles  and  methods 
so  far  as  we  can  use  them.  The  first  and  deepest  reason  for  the 
success  thus  far  attained  is  the  high  purpose  and  the  determination 
of  the  men  who  have  the  fight  in  hand.  They  know  better  than 
we  do  the  tremendous  conservatism  which  army  life  brings  with 
it.  What  has  been,  must  be,  says  the  conservative  soldier.  “Men 
must  have  women,  you  can’t  help  it.”  “You  cannot  put  out  of 
business  the  oldest  profession  in  history,  prostitution.”  “Disease 
of  course,  it  has  always  been.  You  may  do  something  to  check 
it,  but  you  can’t  be  too  sanguine.” 

But  the  modern  soldier  knows  that  to  make  an  effective  army 
the  day  of  swash-bucklers,  of  drink,  and  loose  women  has  gone  by. 
The  facts,  military  and  medical,  are  against  them:  and  each  year 
sees  that  class  dying  off. 

The  Army  regulations  of  today  are  in  all  questions  of  morals 
pitched  upon  a very  high  note:  the  soldier’s  character  as  well  as 
his  physique  is  a serious  matter  to  his  officers.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  camp  is  that  a man  who  falls  under  the  disease  has 
been  untrue,  disloyal  to  his  comrades — and  that  brings  many  to 
a better  mind  and  life. 
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What  are  the  definite  means  of  prevention  of  the  disease  in  the 
Army  P 

1.  See  the  man  that  has  the  disease  and  keep  a keen  eye  or 
him.  To  do  this  every  man  entering  the  service  undergoes  j 
thorough  examination  and  afterwards  a biweekly  inspection 
When  necessary,  the  Wassermann  blood  test  is  given  and  in  th( 
course  of  the  year,  so  far  as  practicable,  every  man  will  receive 
this  test.  Then  if  he  is  admitted  to  service  and  is  also  infected,  he 
is,  so  long  as  he  is  a danger  to  others,  isolated  in  the  venerea 
disease  hospital,  and  when  release  from  hospital  is  safe,  he  is 
followed  up  until  his  cure  is  as  certain  as  is  possible:  and  ever 
then  his  record  stands  for  the  future.  If  the  man  and  all  mer 
could  be  held  in  camp  all  the  time,  they  could  be  kept  from  infec- 
tion. But  on  leave  they  must  go  outside  of  the  discipline  of  the 
camp  and  into  society.  There  is  the  danger  of  infection. 

2.  Hence  the  prophylactic  treatment.  \ This,  perhaps,  does 
more  to  cut  down  the  number  of  infected  men  than  any  one  cause. 
It  is  as  radical  as  it  is  effective.  Every  man  returning  from  leave 
who  has  been  in  danger  of  infection  must  report  immediately  tc 
his  medical  officer  and  receive  prophylactic  treatment. 

If  this  is  given  within  a certain  time  after  the  possible  infection, 
it  is  a practically  sure  preventive.  Hence  any  man  who  has  the 
disease  is  liable  to  be  court-martialed  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  report.  Thus  reporting  is  really  very  general. 

Combined  with  this,  are  the  shame  attached  to  exposure  to 
infection,  the  disgrace  of  the  venereal  ward,  the  rebuke  and  advice 
of  his  officers,  and  the  loss  of  pay.  In  the  hospital  he  receives 
the  most  skillful  treatment,  the  use  of  salvarsan  and  other  modern 
methods;  for  the  Nation  is  paying  the  costs,  and  he  must  get 
back  into  the  ranks  at  the  earliest  safe  date. 

Twice  a month  every  man  in  the  ranks  is  thoroughly  inspected 
for  disease  or  physical  defect,  and  if  there  are  any  symptoms  of 
venereal  disease,  he  is  watched  and  treated. 

8.  Next  to  this  medical  treatment — some  would  say  superior 
to  it — is  the  character  and  force  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
camp:  for  from  him  the  staff  and  regimental  officers  take  their 
cue. 

Under  the  present  regulations  the  statistics  of  the  health  depart- 
ment will  show  with  practical  certainty  the  character  and  force  of 
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(he  commander.  Camp  conditions  differ  of  course;  some  are 
ear  low-toned  towns  and  cities — some  away  from  all  population, 
dlowing  for  these,  a division  general  can  by  a study  of  the 
aedical  reports  know  whether  the  camp  commander  is  worthy  of 
ds  post.  And  if  he  is  not,  the  public  opinion  of  the  Army  as  well 
,s  the  higher  officials  will,  if  true  to  themselves,  relieve  him  of 
, ds  post. 

4.  This  Nation  is  now  entering  upon  a great  and  most  inter- 
sting experiment  based  on  a sound  philosophy  and  social  experi- 
nce.  The  best  fighter  is  the  normal  man  trained  in  body,  mind, 
tnd  character  to  the  highest  military  efficiency.  Men  to  remain 
lormal  require  a certain  amount  of  variety  of  interest,  change  of 
hough t and  exercise,  play,  books,  and  society.  In  Christian 
trades  religion  has  always  been  recognized.  It  is  being  supported 
it  fresh  points. 

Every  citizen  is  so  familiar  with  the  principles  and  methods  of 
:he  camp  activities  that  I need  say  no  more.  The  most  radical 
nove  is  the  presence  of  women  in  the  camp.  Instead  of  the  camp 
‘ollowers  of  old,  we  now  have  women,  strong,  mature,  tactful  and 
attractive,  in  camp,  canteen  and  hostess  house.  A letter  from  a 
landing  port  in  France  is  before  me.  “I  wish,”  the  writer  says, 
'‘the  people  at  home  could  see  the  boys’  faces  brighten  as  they 
come  off  ship  and  see  one  American  woman  waiting  there  to  greet 
them.  It  gives  them  just  the  right  start  in  this  strange  life.” 
These  facts  of  the  Army  give  me  the  message  of  hope  to  society. 
Under  military  discipline,  with  high  purpose  and  medical  skill, 
the  disease  can  be  prevented,  cured  and  stopped — not  in  a day  or 
a decade,  but  the  facts  show  that  under  certain  conditions  and 
character  it  can  be  done. 

The  vital  question  for  us  is:  Are  we  ready  to  support  to  the 
full  this  program  to  lessen  and  in  time  eradicate  the  disease?  Is 
society  going  to  help  or  obstruct? 

The  Army  comes  from  society:  the  recruits  have  shown  the 
condition  of  society.  The  danger  is  not  in  the  Army  but  in  the 
city,  not  so  much  in  France  as  in  the  industrial  town  and  coun- 
try village.  I need  not  repeat  the  facts.  If  we  are  to  support  the 
Army  and  win  this  war,  there  has  got  to  be  a tremendous  cleaning 
up  of  ourselves,  our  own  neighborhoods,  our  streets  and  theatres, 
our  hotels  and  resorts.  Yes!  Education  and  warning  must  enter 
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the  homes  of  the  innocent  for  their  protection.  First  the  people 
must  have  the  facts.  The  great  engine  of  publicity  is  the  press, e 
But  they  will  not  give  the  facts:  they  claim  that  the  people  wit 
be  offended  at  them. 

I challenge  the  newspapers  of  this  country,  those  with  greal 
circulation,  to  place  upon  their  front  page,  not  two  or  three  start-)® 
ling  statements  with  sensational  headlines,  but  the  figures  that  1 
have  given  or  such  a succinct  statement  of  facts  as  the  Medical  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  ready  to  give  them,  revealing 
the  conditions  of  society  in  relation  to  the  Army.  It  is  a waioi 
question,  as  vital  as  food  and  fuel.  They  say  that  the  people  do 
not  like  such  facts:  they  offend  their  taste.  Let  the  press  try 
the  people. 

It  is  time  that  the  lid  be  off  and  men  and  women  meet  this 
problem  as  they  have  met  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis.  Of  course 
there  is  a difference.  People  protest  that  “this  disease  touches  j?0 
sexual  problems  and  questions  of  morals:  the  finger  of  scorn  wiligo 
point  at  the  victims.  Doctors  cannot  report  their  cases  to  the  |Qf 
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public.  We  are  not  an  army.”  No,  we  are  not,  but  must  we 
therefore  do  nothing  and  continue  to  poison  our  Army?  We  are 
told  that  if  people  begin  to  talk  about  such  things,  it  will  lead  tc{|e( 
improprieties. 

People  are  talking:  you  are  talking:  I am  talking:  our  boys 
and  girls  are  talking:  the  stage  is  talking.  Why  not  come  out 
into  the  open,  and  let  the  talk  be  healthy,  sane,  medical  and 
practical? 

What  now  can  society,  which  has  not  the  discipline  of  the  Army, 
do  to  protect  itself  and  the  Army? 

First,  I have  said,  publish  the  facts.  The  first  thing  is  to  get 
them:  thus  far  we  have  little  more  than  estimates,  good  guesses 
on  the  part  of  experts  as  to  society’s  condition. 

A few  states  are  pointing  out  the  path,  and  as  Massachusetts^, 
is  the  latest,  I select  that  for  our  study. 

In  December,  1917,  by  action  of  the  Public  Health  Council, 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis  were  added  to  the  list  of  diseases  declared 
dangerous  to  public  health.  Think  of  it,  our  own  state,  only  two 
months  ago! 

The  next  problem  is  how  to  spot  the  infected  person,  the  carrier ^ 
of  the  disease,  to  prevent  him  from  being  a source  of  danger. 
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tr  the  object  of  the  program  is  not  punishment  or  publicity  but 
ti  safety  of  the  community  through  the  cure  of  the  infected. 
I physicians  are  compelled  by  law  to  report  the  names  of  infected 
p’sons,  many  of  these  will  keep  away  from  physicians  and  thus 
t a menace  to  society.  Hence  the  state  by  a certificate  system 
rieives  from  the  physician  a number  which  will  always  identify 
1 3 patient,  the  physician  holding  the  name  in  confidence.  The 
jjysician  or  his  successor,  if  the  patient  change  doctors,  is  held 
t account  for  the  patient  whose  name,  however,  is  given  to  the 
Lard  of  Health  if  he  evades  the  law.  The  reports  are  made  to 
Is  State  Board  of  Health,  not  to  the  local  board. 

'Establish  “approved  clinics”  throughout  the  state,  where  ade- 
(j  ate  treatment  may  be  had,  free  to  the  poor — a small  charge  as 
ilrule.  The  purpose  of  these  clinics  is  to  stop  the  disease  and 
Jake  the  patient  harmless  to  others. 

Follow-up  work  by  social  workers  from  the  clinics.  The  build- 
ig  of  hospitals  for  venereal  diseases. 

. Of  what  use  is  it  to  treat  a thousand  prostitutes  or  a hundred 
jfected  tramps  and  send  them  back  onto  the  streets  without  the 
t re  and  upbuilding  which  a hospital  gives?  We  might  as  well 
i llect  poison,  make  it  into  pills,  sugar-coat  them  and  throw  them 
■ the  crowd,  as  to  treat  and  not  cure  such  people  and  send  them 
ick  to  the  street.  So  much  for  the  medical  side. 

As  to  the  social  methods.  The  first  aim  is  to  break  up  the 
liance  between  prostitution  and  alcohol.  Every  expert  that  I 
ive  read,  every  medical  officer  that  I have  talked  to,  every 
ficer  of  the  Army — one  of  the  last  was  General  Leonard  Wood — 
tys  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  suppression  of  venereal  disease 
alcohol.  Stop  the  men  drinking,  and  you  have  won  more  than 
alf  the  battle. 

The  Government  has  acted  to  protect  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Thy  should  not  the  , same  protection  be  given  to  our  munition 
•orkers,  our  shipbuilders,  and  the  whole  people?  I say  no  word 
ere  about  Constitutional  Prohibition:  whether  in  great  industrial 
lates  more  or  less  alcohol  may  be  drunk  under  that  form  of  pro- 
ibition  allows  of  differences  of  opinion.  But  of  this  I am  clear, 
hat  during  the  War  the  same  protection  should  be  given  all  the 
eople  as  is  given  our  soldiers  and  sailors:  and  I am  confident 
hat  the  War  motive  which  supports  the  enforcement  of  our  Army 
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would  support  the  enforcement  for  the  whole  people.  Meanwhile, 
so  long  as  medical  officers  and  experts  say  what  they  do  of  the 
immediate  relations  of  alcohol  and  venereal  diseases,  I believe  that 
it  is  the  patriotic  'duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  what  he  expects  the 
man  who  is  giving  his  life  for  him  to  do, — abstain  from  alcoholic 
drink. 

Whatever  the  law  is  on  the  subject,  are  we  as  a people  ready 
to  act  upon  that  voluntary  action?  Shall  we  help  or  obstruct 
the  Army  ? 

Other  social  efforts  follow.  Of  the  highest  importance,  ther| 
organization  for  social  service  and  repression  of  vice  by  all  the, 
communities  about  the  camps,  a clean  five-mile  zone  and  more  if 
necessary.  Repression  of  street  solicitation,  police  and  reform-i 
atory  action:  rehabilitation  of  the  prostitute:  improvement  in  liv-r 
ing  conditions,  athletics  and  all  those  influences  which  go  to  the 
building  up  of  healthy  bodies  and  sound  characters. 

Three  definite  pieces  of  work  are  vital: — t 

1.  Probably  fifty  per  cent  of  the  prostitutes  are  sub-normaf 

mentally  or  in  will  power,  some  really  feeble-minded.  The  tref 
mendous  work  of  protecting  this  great  mass  while  still  children  i| 
an  immediate  duty.  And  a large  percentage  of  the  diseased  boyjf 
and  men  are  sub-normal  also.  Thousands  of  these  of  both  sexe;?1 
infect  the  strong  and  normal:  thousands  of  sub-normal  childreP 
are  born  of  these,  and  the  vicious  circle,  demoralizing  the  peopld 
and  costing  the  Nation  millions  on  millions  of  dollars,  continue; 1 
its  round  because  we  do  not  want  to  face  the  facts.  fc 

2.  The  great  source  of  supply  of  the  thousands  of  open  anc  J 
clandestine  prostitutes  is  the  young  girls  with  easy-going,  carelesdi 
parents  who  have  no  thought  of  leading  their  children  to  bettei » 
things  than  they  can  find  on  the  streets  and  in  the  parks.  Silly  e 
and  fond  of  fun  and  admiration,  a man  attracts  them,  and  oncu 
fallen,  sometimes  through  ignorance,  sometimes  through  a temporiv 
ary  affection,  many  of  them  are  within  a year  or  two  diseased  o 
demoralized,  practically  outcasts  of  society. 


No  police  or  reformatory  or  house  of  mercy  will  correct  thes< 
conditions.  The  responsibility  falls  upon  the  homes,  the  Church 
the  schools,  and  public  opinion.  When  will  the  mothers  win 
proudly  send  their  boys  to  the  War  take  pride  in  protecting  thei: 
boys  by  keeping  their  girls  happy  and  pure  at  home? 
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)hall  the  women  of  this  country  turn  in  with  all  their  might 
fc(  study  the  girl  problem,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  emotions, 
cals  and  habits  of  girls,  lead  them  to  a pure  and  true  woman- 
a )d? 

I.  To  meet  the  sex  problem  and  passions,  a pure  and  happy 
line,  a sound  body,  the  habit  of  work,  a sense  of  duty,  and  a 
’(  gious  faith  are  the  best  assets. 

n these  days,  however,  some  sort  of  education  in  sex  relations, 
siiple,  sympathetic  and  brief,  is  a necessary  safeguard.  How 
tl/t  shall  be  done  may  be  answered  in  many  ways:  and  because 
r are  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  method,  we* cannot  leave  it  undone. 

ill  these  things  have  a direct  and  immediate  relation  to  sup- 
frting  the  Army  in  winning  the  War. 

Hy  last  thought  is  this,  a somewhat  personal  one.  The  great- 
;«  shock  that  has  come  to  me  in  the  study  of  the  facts  is  not  in 
1:  pervasive  infection  of  the  community,  not  the  horror  of  the 
Lease  or  even  the  tragedy  of  the  results,  but  in  the  amount  of 
j morality,  the  thousands  on  thousands  who  are  yielding  to  illicit 
Issions.  If  we  add  to  those  who  are  diseased  through  immoral 
(itions  the  number  of  those  who  have  immoral  relations  either 
iquently  or  occasionally  and  who  escape  infection,  we  count  an 
palling  percentage.  The  question  is  not  so  much  of  national 
ease  as  of  national  demoralization.  From  such  habits  come, 

. course,  frequent  divorce,  broken  homes,  parentless  children.  A 
iple  so  living  demand  a licentious  stage  and  foul  literature. 

j The  facts  are  interesting  and  enlightening  as  to  our  social  con- 
s ions.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  when  the  Christian 
r mrch  has  given  up  saving  the  heathen  by  threatening  them  with 
, 3 terrors  of  hell,  many  social  reformers  and  doctors  are  bringing 
> it  motive  to  bear  upon  men  and  women,  on  boys  and  girls,  to 
. / e them  from  vice.  The  threat  works  sometimes — it  probably 
, 3ught  some  heathen  to  Christ:  but  as  a motive  power  it  is  really 
ry  weak. 

i In  the  sex  problem  we  are  dealing  with  primal  passions,  next  to 
, f-preservation  probably  the  greatest  passion.  This  turbulent 
ream  of  passion  cannot  be  held  in  restraint  by  fear  of  a future: 
r will  take  its  chances.  It  cannot  be  checked  by  any  such  dis- 
)line  as  civil  life  offers.  Even  the  harshest  military  discipline 
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can  hardly  restrain  the  passion  when  in  battle  the  brute  has  bee 
roused  and  in  victory  the  brute  sees  women. 

Strength  of  will  and  character  are  built  up  by  self-mastery,  b 
good  habits,  and  by  that  spiritual  force  which  has  exceeded  s 
others  in  human  history,  religious  faith.  It  fails  a thousand  time 
but  it  still  remains  the  greatest  power.  You  may  bring  back  tl 
Army  one  hundred  per  cent  clean  by  prophylactic  treatment  ail 
medical  skill — fine  soldiers,  true  to  military  discipline.5  If,  hoV 
ever,  they  are  only  physically  clean  and  subject  to  outer  disci 
line,  if  they  have  not  been  built  up  in  character  and  self-master 
then  when  they  are  mustered  out  to  break  ranks  they  will  fall  inJ 
the  arms  of  women  who  will  infect  and  destroy  them.  A iigh 
hearted  crowd  will  cry,  “They  have  fought  well,  let  the  boys  hav 
their  fling.”  Is  it  for  this  that  we  seek  victory? 

Let  our  appeal  to  the  men  be  high:  to  their  honor — how  a 
they  drag  even  a low  woman  one  step  lower  in  degradation?  T] 
meanness  of  taking  advantage  of  a weak-willed  girl.  She  is  t: 
sufferer.  How  can  a man,  remembering  his  mother  and  sistc 
steal  the  virtue  of  a pure  woman? 

The  chivalry  of  the  twentieth  century  protects  women.  L 
our  appeal  to  women  be  high:  the  sanctity  of  womanhood,  tj 
beauty  of  chastity,  the  holiness  of  marriage  and  childbirth. 

After  all,  the  body  is  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  DefijI 
ment  of  the  body  drives  out  spiritual  power:  an  infected  bofl 
leads  to  an  infected  soul.  The  chaplain,  who  is  the  spiritilH 
guide  of  the  soldiers  (many  of  whom  I know  to  be  a centre 
moral  and  religious  force)  is  right  wrhen  he  takes  for  his  text  1; 
the  barracks  Christ’s  challenge,  “I  am  come  that  they  mig 
have  life,”  physical,  mental,  moral,  spiritual  life — “and  that  tb 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.” 


5 As  this  reprint  goes  to  press,  the  Army  statistics  indicate  that  the  rate  of  venereal  infect 
contracted  after  admission  to  the  Army  for  the  first  year  of  the  war  will  be  approximate) 
per  1000  men  in  the  United  States  and  47  per  1000  men  in  the  expeditionary  forces.  The  lo\| 
rate  attained  prior  to  the  present  war  was  91.23.  The  army  officers  say  this  is  not  due  to 
medical  measures  alone  but  to  all  the  medical-social  work  of  the  past  year  made  possi 
through  the  close  co-operation  of  the  military  and  civil  authorities  and  agencies. 
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